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Kelsey-Highlands Nursery | 


Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 





‘Uisitors ‘Welcome ! 


How to Reach Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


ELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY is located at East Boxford, Massachusetts, 
north of Boston, at Boxford Station, Georgetown Branch, B. & M. R. R. 


24 miles 





It is readily reached by good automobile roads from any part of New England. From 


Boston 28 miles, take either Newburyport Turnpike turning West at Topsfield, or Reading Turn- 
pike turning East at North Andover. Other distances are Salem, 13 miles; Lawrence, 11 miles; 
Haverhill, 9 miles; Newburyport, 10 miles; Manchester, 


20 miles. 


GALAX 
LEAF 


Introduced to 
the Florist 
Trade by 
Harlan P. 

Kelsey 


13 miles; Ipswich, 9 miles; Lowell, 





At Kelsey-Highlands Nursery may be seen millions of big and little trees and plants in all stages 
of growth. Customers and intending customers will find a visit of great interest and of real 


value. The nursery telephone is Topsfield ] 7-4. 


THE BRILLIANT COTONEASTERS 


The following varieties are growing in pots at Kelsey-Highlands Nursery and may be shipped at any time 





Each Per10 
C. bullata. Brilliant red fruit. 
18-24 in. (Pots) $13.50 


2-3 ft. (Pots) . 18.00 


Each Per10 


Each Perl0. 
C. nitens. Shrub 4-6 feet; pen- . 


C. horizontalis. Low spreading 

shrub with bright red fruit; 

very suitable for rockeries. 
9-12 in. (Pots) $1. $9.00 
12-18 in. (Pots) , 13.50 


dulous purplish-black fruit. 


6-12 in. (Pots) $13.50 


C. dielsiana. Shrub to 6 feet; 


C. horizontalis perpusilla. Sim- 
ilar with smaller leaves; 
red fruit. 

6-12 in. (Pots) 
12-18 in. (Pots) 


fruit pendulous, coral red. 
12-18 in. (Pots) 


18-24 in. (Pots) 


12-18 in. (Pots) , 15.75 


C. zabeli. Shrub to 6 feet; 


ovoid red fruit. 


C. divaricata. Bright red fruit. 


6-12 in. (Pots) 
12-18 in. (Pots) 


C. horizontalis wilsoni. Red 
fruit, very fine. 
9-12 in. (Pots) . 13.50 
12-18 in. (Pots) . 18.00 


Always Address: 


6-12 in. (Pots) 
12-18 in. (Pots) 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Owner, Salem, Massachusetts 


wai 
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F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 
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PLANT aquatics now. 
GIVE the Rose beds a good watering with liquid fertilizer. 
SOW the seeds of tender annuals at once. 


SET out started plants of Begonias, Geraniums, Coleus, 
Asters, and Salvia. 

PRUNE the shrubs that are through flowering, removing 
some of the old wood at the base and the canes which 
are too long. 

PLANT Dahlias and stake them at the time of planting. 

MAKE two more plantings of Gladiolus bulbs ten days 
apart to provide for late flowers. 

MULCH the soil about the Sweet Peas with lawn clippings 
or peat moss. 

SOW perennial seeds this month. Most perennials give bet- 
ter results if started now rather than in July. 

PRUNE and shape Hemlock and Spruce hedges early this 
month. Yews and Arborvitaes may also be pruned now. 

PINCH back hardy Chrysanthemums to make them stocky. 

CULTIVATE the Rose bed thoroughly. This will help to 
reduce the number of Rose bugs later in the month. 

APPLY weak liquid manure to the Peonies when the buds 
start to unfold. 

SPRAY the Lilac bushes immediately if they are infected 


with oyster shell scale. This is the season when the 
scale is easiest to destroy. 


AFTER the June drop thin the peaches and plums—six to 
eight inches is none too far apart for peaches. 


MULCH the strawberry bed with straw or peat moss to 
keep the berries clean. 

DUST the currant bushes with hellebore to kill the currant 
worms. 


USE paper collars to protect the tomato plants from cut 
worms and spread poison bait on the ground around 
other newly set vegetables. 


AS soon the cutting of rhubarb is over give the ground a 
good dressing of manure. 


MAKE two sowings of beets and carrots to insure a supply. 
MAKE another planting of Golden Bantam sweet corn. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
e 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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EVZERGREENS 
Deciducr s Trees, — ” Vines 


OLitle Tres Forme 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
~ Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects 


Landscape architecture is a fine art and is recognized as of equal im- 
portance with the fine arts of music, painting, sculpture and architecture. 


JOHN NOLEN 

Harvard Square, Cambridge 
FREDERICK Law OLMSTED 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CARL R. PARKER 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
BREMER W. PonpD 

18 Tremont Street, Boston 
JAMES S. PRAY 
_ 50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWITZ 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
WILLIAM R. SEARS 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 

11 Beacon Street, Boston 
Faris B. SMITH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
SIBLEY ©. SMITH 

107 Westminster Street, 

Providence, R. I 

FLETCHER STEELE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
WAYNE E. STILEs 

Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 
BuTLER S. STURTEVANT 


ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL 

185 Devonshire Street, Boston 
HAROLD HILL BLOssoM 

10 Milk Street, Boston 
LAURENCE S. CALDWELL 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
ARTHUR O. COMEY 

22 Abbot Building, Cambridge 
ROBERT NATHAN CRAM 

23 Joy Street, Boston 
Mary P. CUNNINGHAM 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
JamMrs F. DAWSON 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 2ND 

9 Park Street, Boston 
PAUL R. Frost 

Abbot Building, Cambridge 
PERCIVAL GALLAGHER 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
Henry V. HUBBARD 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
HERBERT J. KELLAWAY 

12 West Street, Boston 
FREDERICK S. KINGSBURY 

120 Boylston Street, Boston 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND _ IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


7 Water Street, Boston 
LORING UNDERWOOD 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
FRANK A. WAUGH 

Mass. Agric. College, Amherst 
E. CO. WHITING 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 


BRADFORD WILLIAMS 
9 Park Street, Boston 


LEON Henry ZACH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
General correspondence should be directed to 
The Secretary, 185 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Guy H. LEE 
Some of the most outstanding cut flower 
varieties at a low price Der 100. 91 Newbury Street, Boston 
Siz Size WARREN H. MANNING 
Alice Tiplady (fine 1” to 13a” 8” te 1” W._H. Manning Offices, Inc., 
orange) $3.0 $2. Cambridge 
Niagara (Primrose W. B. Marquis 
yellow) . : 99 Warren Street, Brookline 
Herada (Mauve) HauiaM L, Movius 


Panama (Pink) 0 
Mrs. F. Pendleton (Pink) 2.50 91 Newbury Street, Boston 


Schwaben (yellow) .... 2.50 S. P. NgGus 
Order early as stock is limited. Orders 16 Arlington Street, Boston 
for $3.00 or more, delivered for less. 
Send 25¢ extra for postage 
J. A. EDMAN, Gladiolus Grower 
276 East Main St. Orange, Mass. 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Chestnut Hill Garden Club Flower Show 


Three large tents on the grounds of Mr. Edwin S. Webster, 
at Chestnut Hill, Mass., housed the exhibits of the Chestnut 
Hill Garden Club, at the Annual Spring Flower Show, which 
was held May 25-27. One of the most captivating features of 
the show was a rock garden arranged under the personal 
direction of Mrs. Clement Houghton. There was a large 
planting of Daphne eneorum in the foreground with Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas at the back, small flowers, like Gen- 
tiana acaule, Primroses, Forget-me-nots, Lewisias and Violas 
being scattered here and there among the rocks. This charm- 
ing garden received a silver medal. 

Across the aisle there was a wild garden with a pool, which 
was put up by Mr. E. B. Dane, and which was filled with 
Ferns and other foliage plants, constituting what looked like 
a bit of woodland brought to the city. Visitors appreciated 
the fact that all the plants in this exhibit were carefully 
marked with metal labels, making them easy for identification. 

The larger groups of mixed flowers were in the second 
tent, and the commanding feature was a group arranged by 
Peter Arnott for Mr. and Mrs. Webster. This group received 
much commendation, and was unanimously awarded the 
gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The 
display consisted of a miniature lawn containing a diminu- 
tive pool and a small statue. Surrounding the lawn was a 
border of mixed plants with a tall grouping of stately Ere- 
muri and the dainty Lilium testaceum at 
the back. The garden was edged with 
Lobelia Sutton’s Blue, and the whole com- 
position was extremely well arranged. 

In this tent was a splendid group of 
Visearia contributed by Mrs. Montgomery 
Sears, and some fine specimens of Fuchsias 
shown by Mr. Webster and Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall, both of whom won first prizes. 
Mrs. Saltonstall’s trained Verbena May- 
flowers were a conspicuous feature in her 
group. Scattered about the tent were sev- 
eral specimens of blue Lantana trained as 
standards from the greenhouses of Mr. 
Webster. 

The center of the third tent was filled 
with tables surrounding which were vase 
decorations for living-room, dining-room 
and hall. A first prize was given to Mrs. 
J. H. Harwood for a table containing blue 
plates, with a large blue jar in the center, 
in which were arranged blue Larkspurs, 
white Stocks and pink Snapdragons, with 
a few yellow Tulips. 

Guy Lee had an unusual arrangement 
consisting of a tall brown vase containing 
three stalks of Lupins, for which he re- 
ceived a prize. 


The American Iris Society 


The annual meeting of the American Iris Society will be 
held at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden on Friday, June 3, at 
10 A. M., Daylight Saving Time. 

The business meeting will be held at 10 o’clock in the 
Laboratory Building. In addition to the transaction of the 
necessary routine business there will be detailed reports of 
the various activities of the Society, and special discussion 
of the Beardless Iris project at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Miss Maud Purdy’s water color paintings of the Japanese 
and other Beardless Irises will be on display. 

After lunch there will be an inspection of the Botanic 
Garden grounds, the chief points of interest being the Japa- 
nese garden, the rock garden, the Iris plantation, especially 
the experimental beds of Japanese and other Beardless 
varieties. 

Following this inspection, at 2 P. M. the members will 
proceed by automobile to the garden of Mr. Robert Wayman, 
Bayside, Long Island, where they will be able to study one 
of the largest collections of the newer varieties of Bearded 
Irises in the East. 


The Maryland Daffodil Show 


It has been said that Maryland is the only state to have a 
state-wide garden club Daffodil show. However that may 
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be, a great and ever-increasing interest and enthusiasm has 
been shown by Marylanders and by members of out-lying 
garden clubs in Virginia, Delaware and Pennsylvania during 
the past four years in the exhibits, and strides have been 
made in the technical arrangements until the culmination 
this last April in the fourth annual show reached a high 
degree of excellence and beauty. The exhibition was held in 
the ballroom of a country club. Two long, trestled tables 
ran the length of the room, on which were staged the 
grouped classes, each class having a placard denoting its 
identity. The succession of groups exemplified the relation- 
ship of one class to another. For example, Incomparabilis, 
having grown out of Trumpet, occupied a place next to it. 
The Leedsii parentage being allied to the Incomparabilis, 
called for them to follow. Incidentally, this grouping added 
enormously to the artistic effect of the room. One long table 
started with the golden yellow of the colossal yellow trum- 
pets and ended with the pale Leedsii and Barrii. The other 
worked back from the snow-white Poeticus to the large 
bowls containing the mixed collections, yellow and white. 
This ciass was the last of the technical ones—the other three 
being of a decorative nature and placed elsewhere. There 
were 200 entries in the show. 

In the trumpet classes there were 38 entries, Van Waveren’s 
Giant getting first place, Sir Francis Drake second and 
Emperor third, in the yellows. Peter Barr was given first in 
the white trumpets, Spring Glory and Duke of Bedford get- 
ting ribbons for bicolor. The largest class was that of the 
Incomparabilis with 45 entries. Edrin won in this, Lioba 
Bernardino, Macebearer and White Colossus showing up 
well. Lord Kitchener won in the Giant Leedsii class with 
Her Grace second and third. Miss Willmott carried off the 
honors in the Barrii class and Thelma in the Poeticus class. 
Sixty-one varieties graced the collection having the greatest 
number. 

The beauty of the show was greatly enhanced by the 
classes for flower arrangement. The winning entry in the 
artistic arrangement of Daffodils consisted of a wide flat 
green glass bowl containing lavender Tulips, Trumpet Daf- 
fodils and Bridal Wreath. It could not have been more in- 
viting had it been labeled ‘‘An Invitation to Spring.’’ 

—Hally Carrington Brent. 
Ruxton, Md. 


City Gardens Club of New York 


The City Gardens Club of New York City, a unique and 
successful organization, was founded in 1918 by a small 
group of women who, as members of the Women’s Municipal 
League, had become especially interested in private and 
publie gardens. Men as well as women are admitted to mem- 
bership and the club has continued to grow until it numbers 
between 600 and 700 members. Its objects, as set forth in the 
Constitution and By-Laws are: ‘‘To help make New York a 
more livable place, by encouraging and assisting the mem- 
bers of this club and other persons to transform backyards 
into gardens; to improve publie spaces and vacant lots; to 
increase the number of window boxes; to plant and care for 
trees; and to develop roof gardens.”’ 

The club works through standing committees; it holds 
monthly meetings with addresses by experienced garden 
authorities, usually illustrated with lantern slides; it regu- 
larly publishes a bulletin which keeps its members au courant 
with the activities of the club’s committees, and contains 
valuable suggestions for the planting and care of gardens, 
news items relating to botanic gardens, and other matters 
of general interest to flower lovers. 

For several years it has had a model city garden at the 
International Flower Show. The model shown this spring 
was designed for either roof or backyard and was of unusual 


interest. It attracted so many thousands of visitors that © 


R. H. Macy, after the flower show closed, purchased the 
materials which the club had used, and set up the model in 
the garden department of the store. 

We feel that we are really keeping alive and stimulating 
an interest in backyard gardens, front area planting, street 
trees and public parks, for which purpose the club was 
originally founded. 


New York City. —Gertrude Venner, Secretary. 


Breeding New Fruits 


The methods followed at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., in the breeding of new varieties of fruit are 
briefly described in a recent publication of the Station which 
is now available free of charge to anyone interested in new 
fruits. The pamphlet is well illustrated and the account of 
the methods used at the station has been prepared by 
Richard Wellington, associate horticulturist, who has done 
much of the actual crossing in the station orchards. 

The breeding of new fruits has been one of the important 
activities of the Geneva Station for more than 30 years and 
during that time thousands of seedlings of apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, and the various small fruits 
have been grown on the station grounds. Of the lot only a 
very few survive the rigid selection to which the new fruits 
are subjected. Before a new variety is named and sent out 
to fruit growers for further testing, it must demonstrate 
some striking superiority to existing sorts. It may be earlier 
or later in season, larger, of better quality or flavor, more 
resistant to disease, or more winter hardy, or possess some 
other desirable character. Also, before a variety is finally 
accepted by fruit growers it must demonstrate its superiority 
under various conditions of climate and soil. 


Flowers for Flowerless Philadelphia 


There are many parts of Philadelphia where the growing 
of flowers is obviously out of the question. Yet many of the 
people living in these sections are passionately fond of 
flowers. In suburban sections and surrounding towns there 
are hundreds of gardens filled to overflowing with flowering 
plants. In order that some of the surplus of the gardens may 
reach the congested district where there are no flowers, 
stands have been placed in the Broad Street Station and the 
Reading Terminal and on the Parkway at South Logan 
Square. Flowers may be left at these stands any week day 
before 12 o’clock noon, and they will be distributed to the 
sick and needy through hospitals, settlements, day nurseries 
and homes for the aged. 


Brown Canker Disease of Roses 


The American Rose Society is sending post cards to all its 
members warning them that the Brown Canker disease de- 
seribed by Miss Anna E. Jenkins in the 1927 American Rose 
Annual is doing serious damage to Roses this Spring. The 
notice says of this trouble: 

‘‘Its presence is indicated by branches dying back after 
growth has started, and unless an energetic fight is waged, 
it may kill the plants. It may be what has long been called 
‘die-back,’ appearing in a virulent form. Look closely for 
the ominous purplish brown blotch, and cut and burn all 
affected wood; spray plants and surrounding soil with either 
Bordeaux Mixture (commercial formula 5-5-50), Semesan 
Spray or Uspulun (1 oz. for 2 gallons of water). Repeat 
every two weeks until Winter, dusting each intervening 
week with Massey Dust (sulphur and arsenate of lead). Such 
treatment will also check the spread of mildew and black- 
spot.’’ 

The card is signed by the secretary of the American Rose 
Society, Robert Pyle of West Grove, Pa. 
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TULIP SPECIES IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


T is surprising that the wild Tulips are not more fre- 
quently grown in rock gardens, especially in view of 
their many fascinating qualities. Probably the reason is 
that they are listed in so few of the bulb catalogues and thus 
do not come to general attention. Even some of the ‘‘author- 
ities’’ on rock garden cultivation fail to note their attractive- 
ness, and in some cases they are slighted altogether. 

Henri Correvon, well known in this country as the leading 
Kuropean authority on rock gardens, gives a list of 27 species 
which he pronounces most appropriate for the rock garden, 
not only because of their variety of form and beauty of 
coloring, but because many of them are of mountain 
origin. Just how many species of the genus 
Tulipa there are is not definitely known. 
Bailey’s Cyclopaedia describes some 50 
species, but even then omits some of the 
most noteworthy. Mrs. Louise Beebe 
Wilder, in her ‘‘Adventures in My 
Garden,’’ claims that the wild 
Tulips, ‘‘so diverse in form, so 
sprightly and unspoiled, are more 
interesting and alluring than the 

splendid border forms.’’ 

One of the most interesting 
rock gardens in the vicinity of 
Boston, Mass., is that of Mrs. 
Isaac Sprague, of Wellesley 
Hills, who has been peculiarly 
successful in persuading many 
of these wildings to blossom 
as if they were on their native 
heath. The following is a list 
of the species which, from her 
experience, are most desirable 
for the rock garden. For con- 
venience of reference, the aver- 
age height of the plant when in 
bloom, the dominant color of 
the flower, and its native habitat 
are given. 

Tulipa Kaufmanniana. 4 in. Primrose 
yellow, golden center, pink outside. 
Turkestan. 

T. dasystemon. 4 in. White, golden center. 
Turkestan. 

T. Clusiana. 10 in. Cherry-red outside, white 
inside with violet star. Southern Europe. 

T’. sylvestris. 10 in. Yellow. Europe. 

T. montana. 5 in. Deep crimson. Mountains of Persia. 

T. Batalinii. 5 in. Cream yellow. Bokhara. 

1. Fosteriana. 24 in. Vermilion. Bokhara. 

7. saxatilis. 10 in. Island of Crete. 

1. Hageri. 6 in. Brownish red. Attica. 

T. humilis. 4 in. Lilae, yellow center. Eastern Persia. 

l’, australis. 8 in. Yellow, reddish outside. Spain and Southern Europe. 

l’. biflora. 5 in. Pale yellow, reddish outside. Caucasus mountains. 

I’. oculus solis. 12 in. Searlet with purple base. Southern Europe. 

!. Eichleri. 6 in. Deep searlet with violet base. Turkestan. 

l. persica. 5 in. Yellow, bronze outside. Persia. 

l. primulina. 6 in. Pale yellow, red outside. Algeria. 

!. praecox. 12 in. Searlet black and yellow base. Southern Europe. 

!. praestans. 12 in. Orange-searlet. Bokhara. 

I’, pulchella. 4 in. Rose-purple. Mountains of Cilicia. 

l’. Sprengeri. 12 in. Bright searlet. Armenia. 


In point of brillianey of coloring and size of flowers, T. 
Fosteriana leads the above list; but its height makes it ill 
adapted to the rock garden except for some isolated spot 
where it will not contrast too much with lesser blooms. 

T. Kaufmanniana is the earliest to bloom, being associated 
with the early Squills and Daffodils. It is a striking plant, of 
rare beauty. Mr. Farrer speaks of it as ‘‘that harbinger of 





















THE DASYSTEMON 


Spring, which sits almost close on the bare earth in wide 
water-lilies of flushed rose and pearl and salmon and cream 
in the early morning of the year.’’ 

Another early bloomer is T. dasystemon (see accompany- 
ing illustration from Mrs. Sprague’s garden), which Mrs. 
Beebe describes as ‘‘a small wonder of a Tulip, its leaves 
lying flat upon the ground like a star-fish at their first com- 
ing forth, its charming fragrant blossoms opening wide, 
butter-yellow and white.’’ 

Visitors to the Spring flower shows in the various 
cities are familiar with T. Clusiana from the fact that it 

yields readily to forcing, and thus is prominent in 

these exhibitions. A particularly fine effect was 
secured by the Chestnut Hill Garden Club 
in the use of this variety in their exhibit 
at the recent Boston Show, although, 
being indoors, the flowers remained 
closed and thus did not display the 


exquisite beauty of the opened 
blossoms. 

The Sun’s-eye Tulip, T. oculus 
solis, also comes early and 


makes a fine effect with its 
stalwart form (perhaps too 
stalwart at times) and varied 
eoloring of scarlet, yellow, 
and purplish-black. 
T. Batalinii is a treasure, its 
eolor being (as Mr. Farrer 
deseribes it) ‘‘a clear, gentle, 
butter-yellow,—no hard or 
golden shade, but a true, 
bland, canary color — the 
right Chinese Imperial 
note.’’ Its hue is slightly 
deeper than that of the lovely 
dwarf daffodil known as 
‘‘Angel’s Tears,’’ and Mr. 
Farrer notes that it ‘‘takes up 
the torch of delicate beauty 
from Narcissus triandus albus, 
as the Angel’s Tears quietly weep 
away.’ 
T. sylvestris is the wild English 
Tulip, although, singularly enough, 
English writers complain of its paucity 
of blooms. In this country, on the other 
hand, it is notably floriferous. In Mrs. 
Sprague’s garden it seeds itself and springs 
up in many out-of-the-way places. Mrs. Wilder 
says: ‘‘If I could have but one Tulip in the 
garden it should be sylvestris; it is so sweet, so friendly, and 
so generous with its increase.’’ 

T. primulina is another lovely variety, somewhat late in 
blooming, but most welcome. Like Clusiana, it is well 
adapted to forcing, as indicated by Mi. Lazenby in Horticul- 
ture for April 1, and the results when grown under artificial 
conditions are very pleasing. 

Last of all to bloom is T. Sprengeri, one of the most bril- 
liant of the genus. 

The cultivation of the wild Tulips is very simple. They 
thrive in the ordinary soil of the rock garden, provided it is 
well drained (as of course it always should be), for Tulips 
are decidedly averse to having damp feet. There is no need 
to ‘‘lift’’ the bulbs after flowering season, for they seem to 
thrive and increase if left in the ground year in and year out. 
Boston, Mass. —Herbert W. Gleason. 


TULIP 
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GARDEN COMPANIONS 


ULIPS when massed in beds or planted in drifts alone 

make an appealing picture, but garden makers are learn- 

ing that they can obtain added effects by companioning 
the Tulips with other flowers. The Virginia Cowslip (Mertensia 
virginica) is particularly useful, growing fairly tall and having 
blue flowers which fade to pink. La Reve and other Tulips may 
be combined with the Mertensia to produce charming results. 
The low growing and somewhat tender shrub, Deutzia gracilis, 
with pure white flowers borne in the greatest profusion, makes 
a good background for the brighter Tulips, especially when 
used at the base of a house or in front of a shrub border. The 
Deutzia will usually winter successfully in such a protected 
spot. 

Phlox divaricata, with lovely blue flowers, also combines 
well with Tulips of certain shades. Mrs. C. R. Stewart Leckie, 
of Greenwich, Ct., an authority, recommends Turenne, bronze 
violet, with Flava and Wedding Veil for a group with Phlox 
divaricata. She also finds that Sir Harry, lavender pink, makes 
a good companion for this Phlox. 

Myosotis is another blue flower which can be used as an 
under cover for Tulips, and the Violas, especially the deep 
blue Jersey Gem, make a charming edging for a Tulip bed. 
Pansies may be used for carpeting the ground when they can 
be obtained in solid colors. 

Violas, Pansies and Forget-me-nots may be set out in the 
Spring when the Tulips are just opening. For low growing 
material to carpet the ground, such plants as Phlox subulata, 
Arabis alpina, Gypsophila repens and Nepeta Mussinii may be 
used. Perennial plants are sometimes carried over in cold- 
frames and transplanted to the bulb beds as early as possible. 

What to use in the beds after the bulb display has passed is 
a question which always confronts garden makers. Most of the 
annuals are shallow rooted and ean be set between the bulbs, 
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if started plants are used, or can be grown from seeds sown 
in the early Spring on the beds. The Shirley Poppy and the 
California Poppy are particularly satisfactory. Annual Lark- 
spur and Phlox Drummondii also give quick and pleasing 
effects. If the bulbs are removed after flowering, the space may 
be used for any started bedding plans or for Gladioli, Dahlias 
or Montbretias. 


THE IRESINE, A GOOD PLANT 
FOR TROPICAL EFFECTS 


Foliage plants apart from the Coleus are not in great 
demand. Yet it often happens that a corner of the garden can 
be given a unique effect by growing plants of this kind, 
perhaps with the Elephant’s Ear as the chief feature. In any 
such planting, the Iresines should have a place. They are not 
so well known as the Coleus, but have some advantage over 
that plant in that they are not nearly so tender. They are 
killed by the first frost, to be sure, but often remain in good 
condition after the Coleus has begun to show the effects 
of dropping temperature. 

Iresine Lindenii is particularly useful, having erect growth, 
narrow leaves and a deep rich dark red color. It is excellent 
for bedding purposes. I. Emersonii has a round leaf, and is 
dark crimson in color. I. Gibsonii has a pointed, greenish leaf 
with yellow markings. These plants thrive in any ordinary 
garden soil, and will endure shade. They are very useful for 
window and porch boxes, especially in positions which do 
not get much sun. They are propagated from cuttings as 
easily as Coleus, although they make slower growth and 
they can be carried through the Winter in pots indoors. 
Some of the books and catalogues list this plant as Achy- 
ranthes, but Iresine is the correct name. 
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THE SCOTCH LABURNUM 
OR GOLDEN CHAIN 


N the opinion .of the late Prof. Charles S. Sargent, the 
Scotch Laburnum (L. alpinum) is the handsomest yellow 
flowered large shrub or small tree which can be success- 

fully grown in New England. It is not so well known as L. 
vulgare, but is hardier and blooms about ten days later. It 
also has larger but narrower flower clusters than L. vulgare. 
In spite of the fact that it is known as the Scotch Laburnum, 
even in all parts of England, it really comes from the moun- 
tains of the southern part of Europe, not being a Scotch 
plant at all. 

All the Laburnums are often given the general name of 
Golden Chain, because of their long, drooping clusters of 
bright yellow flowers. They are not dependably hardy in 
most parts of New England, although occasionally a large, 
handsome specimen may be seen in old gardens in the sub- 
urbs of Boston, sometimes in unexpected localities where 
conditions have changed greatly in recent years. 

The Laburnums make attractive, vase-shaped trees, but 
have no Autumn beauty, dropping their leaves without 
change of color. The flowers appear in June and are followed 
by long, narrow pods, which remain on the trees a long time. 
In sections where they can be grown successfully, the La- 
burnums may be used for specimen plants on the lawn, where 
they always excite much admiration in the Spring. They 
thrive equally well in borders if given sufficient space. Ap- 
parently they are not at all particular as to soil, provided 
that it is well drained, and they will endure considerable 
shade without suffering loss of blooms. Furthermore, they 
are seldom attacked by insect pests of any kind. On the 
other hand, the fact must be kept in mind that all parts of 
the plant, but particularly the young fruits, are poisonous. 


LANTANAS FOR BEDS 
AND BOXES 


It appears that Lantanas, which have been largely neg- 
lected in recent years, are regaining some of their popularity. 
Perhaps this is because of the recently introduced varieties 
which have many good points. The Lantanas are excellent 
bedding plants, having bright, showy colors which run 
through searlet, yellow, pink and lavender. When Autumn 
comes, some of these plants may be potted up, cut back, and 
used as house plants in Winter. 

The Lantanas are among the most useful of window box 
plants, because of the ease with which they can be grown, 
and the fact that they will thrive in very hot, sunny situa- 
tions. In addition to the upright varieties, there is a weeping 
Lantana, called Delicatissima, which looks well in hanging 
baskets as well as in window or porch boxes. The flowers 
are lilac lavender in color. The variety of Lantana called 
A. Cook, orange or rose, is dwarf, and therefore particularly 
useful for window boxes. Mer Jaune, with golden flowers, 
and Pictavi, with rose colored blooms, are semi-dwarf. 
The pure yellow variety, La Pluie D’Or, is also a low growing 
variety. The variety Harkett Perfection is distinctive because 
it has variegated foliage. 


BARRENWORTS FOR ROCK 
GARDENS 


Epimediums, commonly called Barrenworts, belong to 
the family Berberidaceae. They are very seldom seen in 
gardens now, although they are by no means new, some 
having been introduced as far back as 1830. Barrenworts 
are ornamental hardy herbaceous perennials with creeping 
stolons and annual stems. The fipwers are of various colors, 
pale yellow, bright yellow, white, cream and violet. These 
are admirable plants for the front row of an herbaceous 
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border. They are also charming subjects for the rock garden, 
in which position they are seen to best advantage. In either 
position it is best to allow them plenty of room to develop, 
guarding against over-crowding. They delight and thrive in 
a compost of fresh loam and peat in equal proportions and 
are propagated by divisions of the root, which should be 
made during July and August. They are perfectly hardy 
here, and flower during May. 

A few of the best kinds are: 

E. alpinum, height six to nine inches, flowers dark crimson 
and yellow. 

E. diphyllum, one of the dwarfest species of the genus, 
flowers white. 

E. macranthum, height 12 inches, flowers white, large. 

E. violaceum, a dwarf variety of above with violet colored 
flowers. 

E. pinnatum, strong grower, height from one to two feet, 
flowers bright yellow. 

—Francis Lazenby. 

Harvard Botanic Gardens. 
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Flower Shows in Boston 


Three flower shows are to be held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, this month, as follows :— 

Rhododendron, Azalea and Iris Exhibition, June 4-5. 

Peony Exhibition, June 18-19. 

Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea Exhibition, June 25-26. 


Lectures in Boston 
Lectures are to be given at Horticultural Hall, Boston, in 
June, as follows :— 
‘Lawns and Their Care’’ June 4-5. Professor L. 8. 
Dickinson, Amherst, Mass. 
‘“Seeds Bewitched’’ June 18-19. Herbert W. Faulk- 
ner, Washington, Conn. 
‘Practical Rose Growing Illustrated’’ June 25. Dr. 
G. Griffin Lewis, Syracuse, N. Y. 
““The Rose Gardens of the World’’ June 26. Dr. G. 
Griffin Lewis, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
All of these lectures will be given at 3:30 P. M. 


Flower Show in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society announces an ex- 
hibition of Peonies, Roses, and other out-of-door flowers to be 
held in the ball room of the Pennsylvania Athletic Club on 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, June 7 and 8. 

The exhibition will be open from 4 P.M. to 10 P.M. on 
Tuesday and from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. on Wednesday. 

Gardens are in good condition this year and a large display 
is being arranged for. 


ABOUT THE PLANTING OF 
LILIES IN SPRING 


Dear Sir:—I have just been reading the May first Horti- 
culture and eannot refrain from voicing my disagreement 
with the advice given in regard to Lilies. First, about Spring 
planting. I find that although the Lilies bloom the first season 
if planted in Spring, because the bud of this summer’s bloom 
has been developed the previous year, they are not as likely 
to grow basal roots as when they are planted in the Fall. In 
fact, Auratums very often do not form basal roots when 
planted in Spring and therefore die after blooming. Of course 
if the bulb only has to go a short distance such as from the 
coldframe to the flower border it can be moved in Spring. 
But there is a much greater chance of permanently estab- 
lishing the bulb planted in the Fall than in the Spring. 

Then I read that if scales are laid between layers of damp 
moss they will ‘‘speedily make nice little bulbs, sometimes in 
three or four months.’’ That is perfectly true, but a little 
misleading, because those nice little bulbs will not measure 
more than one-eighth to a quarter of an inch across and will 
take about three years to flower. 

I wish the study of Lily diseases could be taken up seriously 
by scientists. We really have no recent work on the subject 
at all and surely any time and money spent on the study of 
these lovely and stately blooms is very worth while. 

New York City. —Helen M. Fox. 


THE DAFFODIL SITUATION AS 
MR. WISTER SEES [IT 


EAR Sir :—Your article on page 173 of the May 1st issue 
apparently serves again to emphasize the poverty of 
choice in Daffodils offered to the American gardener. 

This would not be particularly tragic if there was hope that 
in the near future really good modern Daffodils would again 
be available. But is there any such hope? I think not. 

The truth remains that modern American economic condi- 
tions make quantity production necessary, and the American 
bulb grower is therefore going to grow large quantities of a 
few things that will sell well. There is no use blaming him 
for not growing the fine new seedlings of Engleheart, Wil- 
liams, Wilson and other breeders of the modern Daffodil. 

The real blame centers on one class of persons, the Ameri- 
can amateur gardeners of today. As long as they are content 
to plant Emperor, Van Waveren’s Giant, Sir Watkin, Lucifer, 
Firebrand, Conspicuus and Recurvus (all good varieties but 
none very exciting) they will have to plant those varieties and 
a dozen or 50 similar ones because nothing else will be grown 
for them. 

Is there a remedy? No, if we are to judge by eight years’ 
experience in the growing of another class of bulbs, the 
Spanish, English and Dutch Iris. The same government 
propaganda now being fed to us about Daffodils has been 
ladled out to us about bulbous Iris since 1919. Favored grow- 
ers have brought in millions of bulbs under special permits. 
Limited quantities of a few varieties are seen as cut flowers 
in florists’ windows or are offered at inflated prices in cata- 
logs, but the American garden knows them not. They have 
disappeared. 

Is there a remedy? Yes, if we are to judge by the Rose, 
the Peony and the Bearded Iris. They are kept out by Quaran- 
tine 37, but while prices are slightly higher they are available 
in this country in as large quantities as before, and in equally 
good or better quality as to plants and infinitely better quality 
as to varieties. 

But are these fair comparisons? The Rose is easy to 
propagate by cuttings, grafting or budding and had been so 
propagated here by the hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
for 25 or more years before Quarantine 37 was thought of. What 
is more, the growers sold their plants in direct competition with 
imported plants from Europe. The incompetents were forced 
out of the business by this competition, the able survived, made 
money and were able to increase their output quickly when 
the quarantine cut off millions of imported plants. 

Furthermore, American Rose breeders like Cooke, Mont- 
gomery and Hill, to mention but a few, were famous long 
before the quarantine, but even so they confined and still 
confine their efforts to one class of Rose, the commercial fore- 
ing Hybrid Tea. Pioneers like Dr. Van Fleet in wider fields 
could not make a commercial success ; indeed Van Fleet’s later 
work is available to us today chiefly through the efforts of the 
American Rose Society which prevented his plants from being 
tied up forever in Washington by government red tape. 

And is the Peony a fair comparison? It multiplies by divi- 
sion easily and reasonably rapidly in the entire northern sec- 
tion of the country. Good varieties were imported and propa- 
gated here before 1900, but the confusion in nomenclature led 
to the founding of the American Peony Society. This society, 
largely through the unselfish work of Ward, Brown, Farr and 
Saunders, hammered good Peonies down the unwilling throat 
of the American gardener. Today, because of this work you 
and I can buy a Therese or a Le Cygne or a Georgiana Shay- 
lor. They are not cheap and large quantities are not available, 
therefore they are not to be found in the general seed or 
nursery catalogue, but large and small specialists in all parts 
of the country do have them, and American seedlings, some of 
very high quality, are appearing. 

Will there be a similar development which will leave the 
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Emperor and Empress type of bulbs to be grown by the mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Bulb Growers Association by the 
million, but which will build up in various parts of the country 
small Daffodil specialists who will grow really fine Daffodils 
like Prospector, Beersheba, Mrs. John Hoog, Wheel of For- 
tune, Marshlight, Firetail, Mitylene, Agnes Harvey, Cyclataz, 
and Minimus, in small quantities and sell them at $1 or $10 or 
$20 a piece as the finest Peonies are sold? Such a development 
is possible but more difficult to get under way than the similar 
Peony development. 

Is there a remedy? Yes, if we are to judge by the Bearded 
Iris which is grown from coast to coast and from Canada to 
Mexico by numerous small specialists, who list the really fine 
modern varieties which are reasonably cheap as well as the 
kinds that are as expensive as the Daffodil novelties. 

But again is this comparison fair to the Daffodil? It cannot 
be multiplied rapidly in as many different soils and climates 
as the Iris. Furthermore American Daffodil knowledge stands 


today where American Iris growing stood in 1900 before Mr. 


Farr brought his first collections from England and France, 
and when with the exception of Pallida Dalmatica, Flavescens, 
Queen of May, Florentina and Purple King practically no 
good Iris were to be seen. 

Let us remember that without any quarantine good Euro- 
pean sorts were brought here and breeding was begun, Mr. 
Farr’s seedlings having appeared in 1909, Miss Sturtevant’s 
in 1917 and Mr. Williamson’s in 1918. They had a long start 
to build up the industry before they had the advantage of the 
tariff barrier. Furthermore, Iris breeding is much easier than 
Daffodil breeding, in that flowers are secured quickly. Very 
few Americans are going to be as patient as Mr. Morrison, who 
is content to breed Daffodils and wait seven or eight years for 
the seedlings to bloom and, as far as can be learned very few 
Americans have any collections in which the varieties are good 
enough to warrant the trouble of hand crossing. 

Yes, the American amateur gardeners are to blame for the 
fact that commercial men will not grow good Daffodils. The 
amateurs are not as ready to pay high prices for superior 
Daffodils as they do for Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus and other 
flowers. We need long years of education to make the average 
gardener realize the long season of the Daffodil. I had flowers 
last year from April 6th to May 18th, and this year my flowers 
began outdoors on March 17 and at this writing, May 12, I not 
only have many flowers of several varieties still in bloom but 
a few still in bud. The American gardener does not realize the 
vast range of size, from the miscroscopic Minimus with its 
perfect little trumpet to the enormous flower of G. H. Van 
Waveren, or Wheel of Fortune or Imperator. Nor does he 
realize the great range of form from the older Trumpets and 
Poets through the newer Barriis, Incomparabilis and Leedsiis, 
and particularly of the charming Triandrus hybrids. In fact 
the newest of the modern Daffodils have not been seen in this 
country at all except for those who saw the few cut flowers 
shipped from Europe by P. D. Williams and exhibited by Mr. 
Scheepers at the recent New York Flower Show. There is a 
whole range of totally unexplored beauty ahead of the Ameri- 
ean lover of flowers and it seems hard to find a reason why he 
should not educate himself up to these as he has with the 
Iris and the Peony. 

Before this can come about, however, we shall need to have 
Daffodil information, Daffodil shows, and most of all we shall 
have to learn to forget most of the varieties now being grown 
under the encouragement of the Federal Horticultural Board. 
I hope that the next few years will bring forth knowledge of 
people in various parts of the country who are growing these 
good things upon a small scale. 


—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNUALS TO PLANT NOW 


T is not too late for planting quick growing annuals which 
I which will fill the garden with color during the latter part 
of Summer. The Lupin is particularly quick growing and 
flowers will often appear in six or seven weeks. Phlox Drum- 
mondii grows more slowly, but will give fine effects in August 
and September. Mignonette blooms for only a short season, 
so that several plantings are needed to continue a succession 
throughout the Summer. Portulaca, which most garden 
makers know loves a hot sandy soil and blooms only when 


the sun shines, grows very quickly. It is little more than a 
ground cover, but makes admirable beds and borders in 
difficult situations. The new French Marigolds are attractive 
annuals which make striking beds and bloom in a few weeks 
from seeds sown in the open ground. 

Even the climbing Nasturtiums will flower long before 
the end of the season if planted now. It should be remem- 
bered, that they will produce more flowers and less foliage 
in somewhat poor soil than when the ground is rich, and 
that the black aphids which congregate on the back of the 
leaves can readily be controlled with Black Leaf 40. The 
dwarf Nasturtiums, especially the Tom Thumb varieties, 
come into flower even more quickly than the taller kinds, 
and make good edgings. For edgings, though, the old 
fashioned Sweet Alyssum can hardly be improved upon. The 
plants grow very quickly and soon come into flower. It is 
best to use the dwarf varieties, like Little Dorrit and Carpet 
of Snow. After the first burst of bloom is over, they can be 
eut back very hard, causing them to soon start flowering a 
second time. 


DANDELIONS IN LAWNS 


To eradicate dandelions from the lawn, L. 8S. Dickinson of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College recommends the use 
of iron sulphate, which may be purchased at any drug store. 
The plan is to dissolve one and a half pounds of the sulphate 
in one gallon of water, applying the mixture with a small 
pressure pump to obtain a fine spray, at the rate of one gallon 
to 75 or 100 square feet of ground. The black spots on the 
grass caused by the chemical will soon disappear and the grass 
will not be injured. The best time to apply the spray is when 
the dandelions are in bud, but it may be used at any time. 
This method is recommended only when the dandelions are 
thick in the lawn. To assist the grass to become re-established, 
fertilizer with ammonium sulphate, five pounds per 1000 square 
feet of lawn area. Sulphate of ammonia must be applied in 
solution or when the grass is dry. 


BRI'T’TON’S PHLOX 


There are many species of dwarf Phlox known to botany, 
but not in gardens. Most of.them are far western species, and 
possibly not altogether happy in eastern gardens. There is, 
however, a species decidedly worthy of wide use in rock 
gardens and wherever Phlox subulata is grown. It is the 
rare P. Brittonii from the hills of Virginia. It is very like 
P. subulata in many ways, as to height, habit and require- 
ments of culture, but the leaves are less stiff, and somewhat 
silvery hairy below. It forms dense mats, like a Cerastium. 
The flowers are white in solid sheet of bloom at the same 
date as P. subulata. Each petal is cut nearly to the base, 
making a ten-pointed star, and there are two lavender dots 
at the base of each petal, making a faint central eye. Perhaps 
it is more like a pale dwarf from of P. stellaria, yet quite 
distinct from any of the several new species being tried in 
the rock garden here. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanie Garden, Harvard University. 
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| RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 





HE fact has been pointed out that Horticulture recently 

published an article about Lupins in which the use of 

lime was deprecated, and another article on the same 
subject in which its use was advised. This is not a matter to 
be wondered at, however, because the debate about the effect 
of lime on Lupins is one which has been in progress for many 
years. I remember a reference to this matter which H. E. 
Downer, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., made in the Florists’ Ex- 
change some years ago. I made a note of his remarks, which 
reads as follows: 

I onee restored a bed of sick Lupinus polyphyllus varieties to 
good health by the use of lime, at least, I have always assumed 
lime did it, as nothing else was used, and the anaemic looking 
plants were restored to vigor. Not long afterward I was told lime 
did not agree with Lupins, but I stood pat on my experience. 

I have a recollection of reading somewhere that there was a 
certain species which objected to lime—I can’t recall which one— 
and perhaps that is how the idea got abroad that Lupins do not 
like lime. In view of my very definite experience in this instance, I 
should say polyphyllus Lupins do not object to lime. 

I should be glad to have the verdict of other garden 
makers. 

Lupins, by the way, may be expected to have a more 
prominent place in gardens in the future than they have in 
the past. The newer varieties which have been created by 
certain of the English hybridizers are surprisingly beautiful. 
They are remarkable for their size as well as for their range 
of color, and are to be warmly recommended, even though 
in some sections difficulty is found in growing them. The 
colors run through charming shades of pink, bronze and 
lavender. 


I notice one of the catalogues recommending the Blue 
Dawn Flower (Ipomoea Learii) because of its beautiful blue. 
This recommendation holds good for gardens in the South, 
but not for northern gardens, because in the North the 
flowers usually take on an unattractive purple hue,—at least 
that is the report which I receive. In the South, where the 
color is much purer, this is a very useful member of the 
Moonflower family. It has the general habits of the Moon- 
flower, but remains open until well into the morning. It is 
really a perennial, and in the warmer climates may be car- 
ried through the Winter by cutting off the stems and mulch- 
ing the roots. In the North the tubers, 
which are formed underground, should 
be taken up and wintered in a cellar 
or coldframe, keeping them cool and 
dry. 

In the northern states the Blue 
Dawn Flower is seen to best advan- 
tage when used as a greenhouse sub- 
ject. Its color is lovely when <it is 
grown under glass, and an almost un- 
believable number of flowers is often 
produced. I remember that Bailey 
records one plant as producing 60,000 
flowers, at the rate of 300 a day. The 
ordinary white Moonflower makes a 
tremendous number of flowers in the 
open air, but I never knew a plant to 
make any such record as this. 

When grown indoors, the Blue 
Dawn Flower should be cut back after 
the blooming season is over, and the 
plants rested. They flower best if kept 
somewhat pot bound. I see no reason | 
why this plant should not be grown 
successfully in a living-room window. 
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THE NEWER LUPINS ARE VERY DECORATIVE 
GARDEN SUBJEOTS 
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Speaking of blue flowers, I am reminded of the splendid 
beds of Phlox divaricata canadensis which I saw on a recent 
visit to Pelham, N. Y., I have not found this charming plant 
used so abundantly anywhere else, and the effect was most 
pleasing. The plant, which is low growing and carries masses 
of lovely blue blossoms, is sometimes associated with Tulips. 
Although it has not been widely distributed, the variety 
Laphamii is, I think, even finer than the type, and a lovely 
plant for rock gardens. 

There are other blue flowers which are used with delight- 
ful results in the Spring. Most of them are dwarf, and need 
to be grown in masses to make an effective display. The 
Virginia Cowslip (Mertensia virginica) is a fine May flower- 
ing subject, but the fact must be kept in mind that it dies 
down later in the season and may be destroyed unless culti- 
vation is carried on carefully. The Polemonium is another 
blue flowering perennial, the individual blooms of which are 
small, but which are grown in great profusion. 

The Violas should have a place in the list, especially Jersey 
Gem, which is at its best during May and early June, al- 
though it will flower through most of the season. For this 
reason it is a particularly good plant for hedges. Jersey Gem 
still remains somewhat expensive, but if a few plants are 
given a place in the vegetable garden and cultivated care- 
fully all Summer, they will make large clumps which may be 
divided so as to produce many plants large enough for edg- 
ing purposes. 


I think that the new metal tags which I have been using 
this-season for the first time have solved one of my most 
perplexing problems. In recent years the tags which I have 
been using were made from strips of zine, about which Prof. 
R. T. Jackson told me. They have been reasonably satisfac- 
tory; but these soft metal tags are easier to handle and 
easier to write upon. It is only necessary to use a stylus or 
sharp-pointed pencil, and the writing is embossed so heavily 
that it will always remain. The tags are light and not objec- 
tionable anywhere in the garden. They can be used on trees 
and shrubs as well as on perennials, and obviate to a large 
extent the danger with which every garden maker is con- 
fronted of losing at one time or another the names of new 

and valuable varieties. 





Vast quantities of edible mushrooms 
will soon be making their appearance 
in the fields and woods and will be 
welcomed by many for the variety 
they lend to the diet. About the first 
mushroom to make its appearance in 
any quantity is the ‘‘mica ink-cap”’ 
which so often appears in lawns and 
about the stumps of trees. This species 
generally shows up around the first of 
May. 

A description of the ‘‘mica ink-cap’’ 
and much useful information about its 
use for food has been assembled in a 
publication by F. 8S. Stewart of the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., an authority on mushrooms, and 
is now available free of charge to any- 
one interested in these valuable plants. 

Also, of particular interest to mush- 
room lovers is another little pamphlet 
put out by Mr. Stewart on ‘‘How to 
Know Mushrooms and Toadstools.’”’ 
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FEEEEEESCESS 


EVERGREENS 
For All Places © 









Elliott’s Superb Darwin 
and Breeder Tulips have 
been known to flower 
lovers for forty years. 


N summer Evergreens give a varying color tone to the 
I deciduous trees; in winter they are the most cheerful 
objects in an otherwise somber landscape. Objectionable 
views or buildings may readily be screened with tall Ever- 
greens. No matter how small the home grounds, well placed 


Evergreens give privacy and beauty all the year. 


Hicks’ Time-saving Evergreens 
give a new house an old-established look, and add dignity and 


charm to those older homes that abound in the eastern part 
of our country. 







For the Finest 
-—Order Early 


In the finest tulip gardens of the Old World, 
our special representatives will pick the choicest 
bulbs expressly for your order, if you make 
your selection now. Elliott patrons have en- 
joyed and recommended this service for forty 
years. There is no comparison between ordinery 
flowers and the strong life and loveliness that 
unfold from Elliott bulbs. 


Order Now — Pay Later 


Ten truly regal tulips, giant Darwin and Breeder 

_ varieties, true to type, sure to live, sure to 
make vigorous growth. Flower in May. Two 
feet tall, blossoms often 3% inches across, 
gloriously beautiful. 


mens of White Fir, Nikko Fir, Hinoki Cypress, Plume 

and Golden Plume Retinosporas, Irish Juniper, Pfitzer 

Juniper, Meyer Juniper, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, 

Hicks’ New Japanese Yew, Arborvitaes in variety, 
Canadian and Carolina Hemlock. 


We will be glad to advise you about the varieties you 


should plant to carry out your particular plans in your 
special location. 


Sizes and prices of Hicks’ Unusual Evergreens are given 
in our latest edition of “Home Landscapes,” a copy of 
which will be sent on request. 





CHicks’ NC urseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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For mid-summer planting we can supply superb speci- 
: 
% 
% 
* 
: 














CLARA BUTT—Delicate MADAME KRELAGE—Pink, ™ : 
Salmon pink light bordered beh det FEEEEEEEEEEEE SEES EES 
EUTERPE—Mauve-laven- BARONNE DE LA TONNAYE 
der. Extra fine B RONZE GU . EN—Buff and 
FARNCOMBE SANDERS— golden bronse 


Fiery scarlet DREAM— Lovely delicate Hine * e 
prippormaantem— Per vec ren! More Breck § pecia lties 
1 OO Bulbs (Collection A) $ 3 95 


: Dahlia — Crawl 
Og |” ee re - RT AN ey Star 
_ y s wonder ngle a, which apparently was lost track of for man 
OTHER OFFERS: (Collection B) 250 bulbs, $9. years, has now been brought to light again, — | we are very much pleased m4 
(Collection C) 1000 bulbs, $35. See our free Bulb be able to offer it to our customers again this year. The colour is a beautiful 
Book. Order now. Pay in the Fall when Bulbs arrive. deep rose pink; the flowers resemble a mammoth Cosmos. It grows about 3 
Late orders are liable to disappointment. feet high, and is continually covered with long stemmed flowers which last a 


long time when cut. 


Each, $1.00; per dozen, $10.00 





Begonia — Frau Helene Harms 


This Begonia will grow equally well in pots, greenhouse, house conservatory, 
or out-of-doors in the open border. It is tuberous-rooted, has dark green foli- 
age and the flowers are about the size of a half dollar. The flowers are just 
the colour of the very popular Tea Rose, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, and an 
unusual feature of this Begonia is the fact that the strongest sunshine has no 
effect upon it, except to promote the growth of the plant and blooms. Frau 
Helene Harms will continue to bloom out-of-doors from May until the first 
killing frost. 


Each, $1.50; per dozen, $15.00; per 100, $100.00 


An Elliott Novelty 


Hyacinth Multiflorus actually produces 
6 to 10 flower stalks from each bulb. 
More effective in pot or vase than 
several ordinary bulbs. Red, blue, white 
—your choice. Exclusive with Elliott’s. 
Supply limited. Not more than 12 
bulbs to one customer. Order now! 


EACH (any color) 50c 
3 bulbs $1.25 





Campanula Isophylla 
This old-fashioned White Campanula has been grown for a good many years 


and is now commonly known as ‘‘Star of Bethlehem.’’ The plants produce 
large star shaped white flowers in the greatest profusion. When grown in 


: Our Bulb Book Free} |} = si "outa fi ater ts 'tae'ee yas “ACT 
227 ~— Send for it Today 








Bulb Boos | 








Campanula Isophylla Blue 


The leading bulb book for 1927. Complete. This is the blue variety of the above well known Campanula. Stock in recent 
if Helpful. Hundreds of practical suggestions years has been very scarce. We are able to offer strong stocky plants this 
for growing Tulips, Hyacinths, and other year. Highly recommended. 
Send for It! bulbs, indoors or out. Rich and exquisite Each, $1.00; per dozen, $10.00 
. illustrations—many in natural colors. Send 


j for it today. Get your bulb orders in early. — BRECK’ S adi 
Elliott Nursery Co. amp ny mem 


726 Magee Building - Pittsburgh. Pa. eae rene 
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GOLD MEDAL BULBS | 


Tulips Hyacinths Narcissi 


Miscellaneous Dutch Bulbs 
for 
Autumn Planting 





Plan Your Bulb Garden NOW 





Our new Midsummer Catalogue is beautifully illustrated and con- 
tains a complete list of the best varieties—also an interesting new fea- 
ture, our Special Import Offer of New and Rare Tulip Novelties— 
also Hardy Perennial Flower Seeds and Pot-grown Strawberry Plants. 


Just off the press — copy sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston | 
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Rhododendrons, Azaleas | 


per i in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnis 


read, now available. | 
Our General Catalog mailed on request. j 


Box 65-H 


American Grown Lilies 


|| Bulbs ready for delivery this Fall. 


Orders accepted now. 
Per 
Doz. 


Lilium Candidum (Madonna) ...$6.00 

Lilium Speciosum (Magnificum). 7.50 

Lilium Speciosum (Album) .... 7.50 
Bulbs of especially fine quality 





est quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- | 





h nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery, | 
English Boxwood. Rare specimens, 2 to 7-ft. | 


THE LILY GARDENS 


LABARS' RHODODENDRON NURSERY Southborough Mass. 





Stroudsburg, Penna. | 
































SENSIBLE PEONY SUPPORTS 
Don’t Let Those Choice Blooms Get Into the Dirt 


6 or more at the dozen rate. Not prepaid. 
‘*Adjusto.’’ Simple and sensible; 4 ft. wooden stake, on 


which the 12 in. wire ring can be placed at any height. 

See illustration. Each 35c., doz. ......0...eeee00. $3.50 
Model Extension. Made of heavy galvanized wire. 36 in. 
high, 14 in. diameter. Use them also in your vegetable 
Easily knocked down for Winter storage. Each 


garden. 
£40406 de ROW a> aes Ke delen Saeed 4.00 


‘*Adj to’’ 40c., doz. 
—— Wood and Wire. Three turned hardwood uprights and two 


wire hoops. 32 in. high, 18 in. diameter. Each 35c., 
GOR. Kcces vou ter cesenbepenee ee eer eORe us s ¥i0008 3.60 


FISKE’S EUREKA WEEDERS 
Positively the finest type. The long-handled one has a bent 




















head so the ‘‘hang’’ is just right. Any lady or gentleman 
doing garden work will appreciate 
them. 


SHORT, 70c; LONG, 4 ft. handle, 90c, postpaid. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 









—~ 


Long Handle 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
Eureka Weeder 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 



































The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 














SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 
TO PLANT NOW 


SRE are certain of the so-called lesser bulbs whic) 

i are not as well known as their merits warrant. The) 
are easy to handle, and give great abundance of flowers 

in late Summer, often extending into the Autumn. Among 
these bulbs the Galtonia (Hyacinthus candicans), often 
called the Summer Hyacinth, is one of the best, especially 
when planted in beds or in groups so as to produce a mass 
effect. It grows four or five feet high, with stout spikes 
carrying many pure white, bell-shaped flowers. The flowers 
are particularly effective when seen against a background 
of evergreen trees or in front of shrub planting. The bulbs 
are large and should be covered at least six inches. A sunny 
exposure should be given by preference, and the soil needs 
to be well drained. If the spikes are cut off as the flowers 


fade, new spikes will be sent up. The bulbs can be left in the 
ground in the southern states, but in the North should be 
dug and stored for Winter. 

On the Pacific coast the Watsonias are widely grown. 
They are not hardy in New England, but may be planted out 
in the Spring and dug up in the Fall. Some garden makers 
grow them in frames, leaving them there the year around. 
The bulbs should be set six inches apart and about three 
inches deep, in a sunny location. The flowers are very attrac- 
tive, some being white and others carrying shades of pink 
and rose. Few garden flowers are better for cutting. 

Tigridia bulbs are becoming easier to obtain. The flowers 
are quite unusual in appearance, with three broad petals and 
an inner cup. Nothing in the garden is more gorgeous than 
these Tigerflowers or Shellflowers when used in profusion. 
The flowers last for only a day, but new flowers open each 
morning. The bulbs should be set about three inches deep 
and eight inches apart. They must be dug in the Fall. 

Ismene calathina, sometimes called the Peruvian Daffodil, 
is an accommodating bulb which may be forced in the 
Winter indoors or grown in the garden in Summer. It pro- 
duces pure white, very fragrant flowers of unusual appear- 
ance. The bulbs should be planted four inches deep in an 
open situation. They must be taken in when cold weather 
comes. 

Elephant’s Ear is the name given Caladium esculentum, 
which is a strong, tall growing foliage plant and very useful 
for producing tropical effects. It requires very rich ground 
and likes a mulch of peat moss as well as plenty of water. 
The bulbs are very tender and must be taken up early in 
the Autumn. Started plants of the Caladium and of the fancy 
leafed Caladiums may sometimes be purchased. They should 
be set out after all danger of frost has passed. 

Although Elliott’s Calla Lily (Richardia Elliottiana) is 
often grown as a house plant, it may be flowered in the 
garden. It is best to obtain started plants, setting them out 
when danger of frost is over. They are very pretty, especially 
when used near pools or running water. 

The Jacobean Lily (Sprekelia formosissima) is not often 
seen in gardens, but is a lovely, graceful plant, with dark 
scarlet flowers. It is most often grown as a potted plant, but 
can be planted in the garden when danger of frost is passed, 
and taken up in the Autumn when the leaves turn yellow, 
being stored with the tops on through the cold months. 

There are certain varieties of the Oxalis which are particu- 
larly useful for Summer flowering. They are sometimes 
planted in the border, but are used to better advantage in 
baskets or hanging pots. They are very ornamental when 
used on the porch or in Summer houses. Good varieties are 
Deppei, pure white; Lasiandra, rosy pink, and Shamrock, 
pink with Clover-like foliage. 
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CUT WORMS IN FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS 


UT WORMS are very numerous this year, and are doing 
much damage in the flower garden as well as in the 
vegetable garden. It is not necessary to say anything 

about the nefarious habit which the cut worm has of working 
at night and just under the surface of the ground. There are 
few garden makers who are willing to hunt for this pest with 
a lantern after nightfall if any other means of combatting 
its depredations can be discovered. In some instances it is 
possible to frustrate the creature by surrounding the plants 
with little paper collars thrust an inch into the ground and 
extending two or three inches above it. This plan can be 
followed with Delphiniums in the flower garden, as well as 
with tomatoes in the vegetable garden. 

After all, though, the most effective remedy for the cut 
worm is poison bait, which can be obtained ready to use at 
the seed stores, or which can be prepared at home. The mate- 
rial is merely a mixture of arsenate of lead or paris green 
with bran and some sort of sweetening, like molasses. Paris 
green has been found on the whole rather more effective than 
arsenate of lead. The directions for making poison bait at 
home eall for one pound of paris green, 25 pounds of wheat 
bran, two quarts of cheap molasses, two gallons of water, 
and six lemons or oranges cut up fine. Dissolve the molasses 
in the water, add the lemon or orange and then mix thor- 
oughly with the bran which contains the paris green. Of 
course, small batches can be made by reducing the amount of 
this material in proportion. 

The bait should be scattered broadcast in the garden or 
around the plants. It is not advisable to make little balls of 
the bait, and only a comparatively small amount is needed. 
Many garden makers have protested that this poison bait is 
likely to kill the birds, but all the evidence seems to show 
that the birds very seldom if ever eat it. In any event, the 
birds may be protected by covering the bait with earth in the 
morning and putting out a new lot at night. 

When the garden is small, it is much better to buy a pack- 
age or two of ready-mixed poison bait than to mix up the 
material at home. If it does not seem effective enough, a 
little lemon or orange juice may be added. For some reason 
these substances seem to have a fascination for the cut 
worms. 


ANTS IN LAWNS 


Modern warfare methods are every effective in controlling 
lawn ants which bother not only the lawn keeper but often 
times find their way into the house to pester the housewife. 
Ants live in colonies in the ground and go out in search for 
food, so to destroy them the housewife or lawn keeper must 
locate the nest and then the rest is easy. Several holes are 
made around the hill and filled with carbon bisulphide. This 
chemical, on being exposed to the air, forms a deadly gas which 
being heavy sinks down into the hill, killing the ants. The holes 
may be covered with sods or an inverted pail or tub. Since the 
gas is explosive as well as deadly, never open in a room or near 
an open flame. 

Calcium cyanide is another poison which may be used to 
destroy ant hills. It, too, must be used with great care, because 
it is deadly to all life. The gray powder or granules may be 
sprinkled in holes like carbon bisulphide and covered with a 
tub. It may be necessary to use calcium cyanide two or three 
times to each nest. This is the poison that farmers often use 
for rats. 

The big black carpenter ants bore into wood. When search- 
ing for them the housewife should look around for rotting 
wood, perhaps an old stump. When this is removed the colony 
will be destroyed. 





HILLSIDE IRIS 


Largest Planting in New England 


Just Starting 


to Bloom 
W orth Coming Miles to See 





PERENNIALS, PHLOX, PEONIES 





HILLSIDE 


Amesbury, Mass. 


GARDENS 








everybody is welcome. 





IRIS now in bloom — PEONIES soon will be 


at 167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills. 
From Horticultural Hall, follow Boston 
and Worcester car tracks to Cedar Street, then turn left. 

GEO. N. SMITH 


Gates are wide open and 











DR. E. H. WILSON’S TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Aristocrats of the Garden, Price $5.00 
America’s Greatest Garden, Price $3.00 


Postpaid From This Office 








For Immediate Shipment 


Dianthus arverensis, 50 cents each; cae- 


sius (true); caucasicus; dentosus; del- 
toides, d. brilliant; seguieri; suavis; 30 
cents each, $2.40 ten. 


able for rock and wall gardens. 
ALICE KAUSER 
Silvermine Ave. 
R. F. D. 34 Norwalk, Conn. 


Large field plants, 
hardy, sturdy, for immediate effect. Suit- 








Irises 


Dwarf, Tall Bearded, Beardless, Regelio- 
Cyclus, Crested and others. The best of 
the old varieties and many of the newest 
introductions from a private garden at 
very reasonable prices. List sent on ap- 
plication, 
WALTER TIMMERMAN 

2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 


Irises Irises 











positions. 


landscape architect or on private 
An instructor in general hortic 
work in the line o 


large nursery within commuting 
nity to learn. 














Help and Positions Wanted 


Two positions are on file at Horticultural Hall, one for a first-class 
gardener, to take charge, on country place in Northern Rhode Island. 
The other, a superintendent for an estate in Maine. Both are year round 


Who can supply work to the following? 


Young man, single, farm work for summer,—fruit, cows, planting, poultry. 
SS this year, permanent position with 
e. 

ture, position in Greater Boston, outside 
rofessional improvement. 

Young woman, graduating from horticultural course at M. A. OC. position 
on private estate, or in a park, as assistant superintendent. 

Young woman, business trained, wants to start at the bottom with good 
distance of Staten Island, wants opportu- 


Young man graduating from M. A 


If you are interested in any of these positions or persons, please write 
to HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 
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THE RED HOT POKERS W 

Hi TB D OW that hybridizers have turned their attention to ater- 

Greenhouse White the improvement of Kniphofia or Red Hot Poker Li i li ies 


PAINT 


A strictly pure Lead, Zinc 
and Linseed Oil Paint 


Write us for descriptive cir- 
cular and catalogue of supplies 
for florists and gardeners. 
GEO. B. HART 
17-19 ELY STREET 
Dept. F 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 








The Carpet Plant 


(Sagina Glabra) 


Has emerald green cushions of 
moss-like growth. Covered in 
Spring with tiny, white flowers. It 
may be walked on without injury. 


Each 30c, Doz. $3 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














Dutch Blooms for American Gardens 


Order Direct From Van’t Hof 
Holland 


F. 0. B. New York, catalogue 
and booklet on Bulb Gro g 
free on request. Our Forward- 
ing Agents at New York ar- 
range for clearance from Cus- 
Prices 
quoted cover all such charges. 


& Blokker, Limmen, 


toms and inspection. 


Representative in 
United States and Canada: 


H. B. McCREADY 





430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 





Collection of America’s 

Favorite Roses. 

Your choice all first 
Fy quality, $8.00 per dozen, 

25c postage and pack- 


ing. Send for booklet. 


404 Waverley Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, Mass. 


® will bloom This Year’ 








(Tritoma), garden makers are enabled to enjoy these 
flaming garden flowers for a much longer season. Some of the 
newer hybrids begin blooming in July, whereas the older 
Tritoma Pfitzeri does not start until August. Royal Stand- 
ard, a new English variety, is said to bloom continuously 
from early July until October. It is a very distinct variety, 
the flowers on the upper half being rich rosy scarlet in 
contrast with those on the lower half, which are bright 
yellow. Lord Roberts is another new variety from England, 
but one which has a later flowering season. Lord Roberts 
makes especially strong growth, its spikes of brilliant scarlet 
flowers rearing themselves four feet above the ground. The 
old Uvaria grandiflora is useful because of its very late 
flowering habit. 

Of course, the Red Hot Pokers must be used with discre- 
tion because of their high color, but when massed against a 
green background or used in association with white flowers, 
the effect is excellent. They make very good companions in 
August for Artemisia lactiflora, which is cream colored and 
upright in habit. 

The Tritoma insists upon a well drained soil and likes sun, 
although it will thrive in partial shade. It should be planted 
so that the crown is just even with the surface of the ground. 
Not being very hardy, it is best in the North to take up the 
roots when Winter comes, packing them in boxes of sand 
and storing them in a cool cellar. The Tritomas are readily 
increased by division of the roots, but are easily raised from 
seeds, which if sown early will often produce plants that 
will flower before the end of the season. Seedlings, however, 
cannot be depended upon to come true to type. 


MID-SUMMER GREENS 


Spinach is perhaps the most popular of all greens but it does 
not thrive in Midsummer. A very good substitute may be 
provided, however, by planting what is called New Zealand 
spinach, although it is not truly a spinach at all. This vege- 
table luxuriates in hot weather, and if only five or six inches 
are removed from the tips of the leaves as they mature, new 
growth will quickly form. This makes the New Zealand 
spinach of especial value in the back yard garden, as one 
short row will supply the average family throughout the 
Midsummer season. Rather more room should be given than 
for the common kind of spinach. 

Many amateurs do not realize the variety of greens which 
they can provide from their own gardens. Besides spinach 
they can grow Swiss chard, mustard, dandelions, sorrel, and 
eurly Seotch kale. In addition they can, if they like, eat the 
tops of young turnips as well as those of young beets. Often- 
times a good supply of beet greens can be obtained from the 
thinnings. Some people cook the outside leaves of lettuce 
when they are too tough to be used as a salad. 


REPOT TING FERNS 


This is a good time to repot house Ferns, which are im- 
proved when given fresh soil in which to send their roots. If 
the plant has been growing rapidly, it will be advisable to 
use the next size pot, but over-size pots are to be avoided. 
When repotting, a little of the surface soil at the top of the 
ball may be removed. Some of the bottom scil should also be 
scraped away from around the roots. If the Fern has not 
been thrifty, it will be a good plant to wash away all the soil 
before repotting. It is important to have good drainage in 
the pots, and the soil should be pressed firmly in place with 
the surface about an inch below the top of the pot, so that 
when water is applied it will not run off. 


lanted in 
ane ‘or beauti- 
ful blooms this 
Summer. Rich 
gerers = ed 
grance, ardy 
big roots—over 75 varieties—the rarest 
and fairest from the largest Water-Lily 
Garden in the country. Easy to grow. 
Send today for Catalog ‘‘H.’’ 


THE W. B. SHAW 
Aquatic Gardens 
Washington, D. 0. 





Kenilworth 





Established 1866 


Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 
Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL PLANTS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND 
EVERGREENS 
If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








GERANIUMS 


Fine Stock of the Choicest 
Varieties 


Bedding Plants of all kinds, many 
of which you will not find 
elsewhere. 

Superior Quality—Moderate Prices 


Winchester Conservatories, 
Inc. 


164 Cambridge Street 
Telephone Winchester 1702 


Open Weekday Evenings 








WATER GARDENS 


We plant Lily Ponds and 
Water Gardens 
We arrange Aquarium Displays 
for Homes and Schools 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, A quarist 
80 Sheridan St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 1673-M 








Garden Carnations 
Glorious Plants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Wide selection of perennials and 
annuals. Booklet on request. 





‘ 











A Complete List of Nursery 
stock — Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreen Shrubs, etc., in speci- 
mens, small transplants and seed- 
ling sizes. 

Write for our Short Guide 1927. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 














Bhododendron Maximum, 8 to 4 feet, 

SP eae $18.50 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmias Leticia) 

2 to 8 feet, per 100 ........... 
Hemlock, 3 to 4 feet, per 100 ..... 18. 00 
Holly—tThe Berried Kind, 2 to 8 feet, 

PEF 100 .ccvrevosersvctvececeese 25.00 

25 at the 100 Rates 
All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 


Burlapped. Cash please. 
BR. McGUIRE 


Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 
Doeville, Tenn. 
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SUMMER PRUNING OF PEACHES 


ITH proper treatment, young peach trees should be 

large enough to produce some fruit by the third season. 

However, the fruit bearing wood will be limited to the 
well lighted portions of the tree. For this reason unless summer 
pruning has been done these first fruits are usually found only 
on the ‘‘hangers’’ or low branches and other parts of the tree 
that happen to be exposed to the sunlight. 

Even though the center of the trees has been opened up by 
dormant pruning. the center and top will usually be a mass 
of branches and foliage by the last of June. One can readily 
see that strong fruit buds cannot be formed under such condi- 
tions. In order to remedy this, the heavy growth in the center 
and top may be thinned out. This will allow light to penetrate 
throughout the tree and encourage the development of vigor- 
ous buds in the lower half of the tree. 

Ordinarily one systematic thinning the latter part of June 
will suffice but in some cases a second treatment may be 
necessary about three or four weeks later. This treatment is 
usually needed especially during the second, third and fourth 
growing seasons. 

Older trees, that have suffered the loss of the crop this year, 
may need a little thinning in the tops this summer, especially 
if they have been headed back very much. 

It should be remembered that this summer pruning is merely 
a supplement to the dormant*pruning. It would, therefore, be 
very unwise to do a great amount of pruning at this time in an 
attempt to shape up trees that received no dormant pruning 
whatever. This summer pruning should, in any case, be con- 
fined to a systematic thinning of the new growth. 


THE NEW STRAWBERRY BED 


Strawberries and asparagus are two crops whose success 
depends almost entirely upon the growing conditions of the 
previous season. Little can be done now to improve the 
present season’s strawberry crop, but when mulching time 
arrives next fall the character of the 1928 crop will be 
largely determined. What the plants do in the meantime 
will determine what that crop will be. Unless strawberries 
are given a fair chance, with plenty of moisture and plant 
food during the first summer, growth of new plants and set 
of fruit buds will be seriously hampered. Flowers should be 
removed from new plantings this Spring and every encour- 
agement given to the development of sturdy, vigorous 
plants. 


YORK AND LANCASTER ROSE 


The Rose York and Lancaster is possibly one of the oldest 
garden forms of Roses now in cultivation. The real plant is 
evidently very rare, as all of the many forms sent here for the 
collection have been some other variety with red and white 
banded flowers. The usual confusion is with Rosa Mundi, a 
banded form of Rosa gallica, and I have this from many 
sources. The flowers are quite alike in color in the two varie- 
ties, but one difference is constant and of easy verification. 

The Rose York and Lancaster is a form of the Damask 
Rose, and the prickles are stout and rather hooked, with few 
or none of the smaller bristles, the bark being smooth between 
the prickles, like on the forms of Rosa multiflora, Rosa Mundi, 
and other forms of the gallica and centifolia types, has rather 
straight needle-like prickles, and many stiff bristles, particu- 
larly at the base of the canes and just below the flower. The 
Same close-set fine bristles are found on the Moss Roses. If 
one’s banded Rose has none of these bristles, but smooth bark 
between the hooked prickles, one has probably the real York 
and Lancaster. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 











TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 





GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 
and Black Spot... . 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on mildewed roses 
and other flowers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants and almost 
overnight Mildew or Black Spot is under con- 
trol. Easy to apply. By its use amateurs get 
professional results, larger blooms, sturdier 
plants. No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concentrated, but eas- 
ily soluble in water. Sprays perfectly without 
clogging nozzles. 

Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint $1.50. Dilute 60 
times. Ask your dealer or send check. 





Write for free bulletin, ‘‘Black Spot Control.’’ 
Rose MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: for 
plant lice ; Insectrogen: for leaf chewing insects. 





FUNGTROGEN 


contains the nitrog- 
enous product 
‘Hortogen — stimu- 
lates growth. En- 
dorsed by leading 
rosarians. 
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“WHAT MARVELOUS PLANTS” 


writes an Iris grower in New Jersey. You will also say this after a 
trial order of Oregon Iris. Our catalog lists 500 varieties. 


WEED’S NURSERY, BEAVERTON, OREGON 














Make Manure Go Farther 


Manure is scarce and high; use Hyper-Humus in the compost to make manure 
go farther. Use it also instead of manure to build up soil with organic. 
Mulch Hyper-Humus into the bare spots on your lawn, three to four inches. 
100-Ib. Bag, $1.50 Four 100-Ib. Bags, $5.00 Ton (20 Bags), $20.00 
All prices F.0.B. shipping point 
Write for prices on carload lots, bulk or bagged. 


FREE BOOKLET, “Soil Improvement” 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Dept. 14, Newton, N. J. 
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and mahogany. 


is desired. 


Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Smail ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








MADISON 


Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


NEW JERSEY 











Bargain 
Gladiolus Collection 


One half dozen bulbs each of,— 

Alice Tiplady, Yellow orange prim. $.40 
_— . oe crimson 5 
Dr. . Jackson, Dark velvety 


red | 
E. J. Shaylor, Rose a, ruffied . 
Halley, Madder lak A 
Le Marechal och , IER ae 
Mona Lisa, Rose pink, - OF 
Peace, White, large 

blooming 
pelnohenie, Lovely yellow prim. ‘50 
Wilbrink, Early, pale pink 4 
Harmonia, Salmon self color, Prim. 1.35 25 


Total 
This entire ——, sent postpaid 
for $3.5 
One dozen of cada for $6.50 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Massachusetts 





— 

















Reeveshire Hurdle Fence 





A STRONG. exceedingly durable fence for 
horses, cows, sheep and pigs, or as a 
boundary for estates. Made i ta split 
chestnut, in sections 8’ 3’’ long, and stands 
4 high. Easily set. Can be moved or stored. 
Low in cost. 


Other distinctive fences, including Old 
Fashioned Post and Rail Fence for panel- 
ing hunting country,described in illustrated 
Solder, with prices. Sent free om request. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street, New York 








Eight Pompon Dahlias 


All labelled different varieties and colors. 
Special offer to introduce....only $2.00. 
Send for ‘‘Old Honesty’’ list of pompon 
dahlias and other types also gladioli and 
bargain plant collections. 
WILL ROUNDS, The Studio Gardens 
112 First St. (Dept. A) Lowell, Mass. 


Field Grown 
DAHLIAS 


grown especially for the trade in heavy 
soil and no heavy feeding and full of 
vitality. Dahlia plants not just ordinary 
root cuttings but good strong plants 
well rooted and ready to grow for you 


from 3 to 4 in pots. 
Tubers Plants 
$1.0 $ .50 





Bashful Giant 
Boston White 
Bertha Jost 
Black Jack 

Blue Lady 
Catherine Wilcox 
Champaine 

El Dorado 
Emperor 


Emma De Groot 

Islam Patrol 

Judge Parker 

Judge Marean 

Jersey Beauty 

Jersey Beacon 

Jersey Ideal 

Jersey Jewel 

Jersey Radiant 

Jersey pat 

Jersey Pride 

King Solomon 

King Tut oeee 
Margaret Mason 8.25 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson .... 

Robert Treat 2.00 

Rose Fallon 

Radio 

Robert Scott 

Trentonian 

World’s Best White ... 

To introduce our Dahlia plants, collee- 
tion of 12 different, $5.00. Collection 
of 12 Tubers, $5.00. Oollection of 12 
Different Pompons, $2.50. Oollection 
of 24 Different Pompons, $5.00. We 
have hundreds of other varieties. Send 
for our list. 


OBERTS DAHLIA GARDEN 
443 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 

















IRISES OF THE GERMANICA 
GROUP 


N the craze for the development of the wonderful forms 
of the late Tall Bearded Irises, which are complex hybrids 
from the species pallida, variegata, trojana, cypriana, etc., 

the earlier blooming collected forms of the Germanica group 
have, of late, been overlooked. I believed this to be a great mis- 
take, for while the members of this group may lack the sensa- 
tional qualities of a Dominion, a Shekinah or a Morning Splen- 
dor, they are still extremely valuable in the garden picture 
during the season of the late Tulips and the Lilaes. 

The plants are easily obtained and are cheap. They are 
splendid for massing. Germanica, although coarse, makes a 
fine, bold garden picture and is affectionately known in all 
oldtime gardens as the Blue Flag. Florentina is a soft and 
beautiful pearly grey or white—a splendid foil for dark 
Tulips like Faust, or for the deep purple of such Lilacs as 
Ludwig Spaeth or Marceau, while its faint bluish tone makes 
it particularly effective with such blue Lilacs as President 
Grevy or Emile Gentil. Two pure white forms are albicans 
(syn. Princess of Wales) and germanica alba, but for north- 
ern conditions I cannot recommend these two for they often 
prove shy blooming. 

To plant with Florentina for contrast nothing could be bet- 
ter than Purple King or one of its close relatives, such as 
Kochi and Crimson King. Except for the specialist or col- 
Tector, one of these three is sufficient, and they are of about 
equal merit; a dozen or so others are so close that for con- 
venience they may best be regarded as synonyms. Purple King 
is a rich deep purple lilac. Just as Florentina looks well with 
deep purple Lilacs so Purple King is splendid with white Lilacs 
like Jeanne d’Are or Vestale, and it is most attractive planted 
behind Scilla campanulata alba. Germanica, Florentina and 
Purple King are in my opinion the most important of this 
early group. Many people, however, will want to add Kharput. 

Several new forms of the group have attracted attention in 
my garden this year. Cretan is a much more refined flower than 
Germanica. It is merely a collected form found by Mr. Dykes. 
So also is a redder form of Kochi, called Kurdistan from the 
place where he found it. 

Travelers have been bringing wild Irises from Italy, Sicily 
and Asia Minor for a hundred years or more and this accounts 
for the large number of named varieties, many so close that 
they might as well be identical, but I think that Cretan and 
Kurdistan are going to prove worthy additions to the Ger- 
manica group. It is interesting to note here again that Mr. 
Dykes had never given any final opinion on the botanical 
status of any of these forms. He had suggested that Germanica 
itself was a hybrid of aphylla. We need another Dykes to 
solve this and many other Iris puzzles, but while we are 
waiting for such theoretic scientific work to be done I hope 
some of our breeders will turn their attention towards this 
group and give us better texture and substance, and a wider 
range of colors, either by crossing within the group or with 
the Intermediate group (which will be considered in a future 
number of Horticulture), and with both the early pumila 
types and the first of late Tall Bearded varieties. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —John C. Wister. 


A GOOD GARDEN TOOL 


One of the best tools to use in keeping the garden culti- 
vated is a common potato hook such as is used for digging 
potatoes. This device is light and can be used to stir the soil 
either deeply or to merely break the crust after a hard rain 
or the hot sun has baked the surface. Moreover, it can be 
used very close to the plants without breaking them off. A 
potato digger is not expensive, and really is much more 
serviceable than some of the higher priced implements often 
recommended. 
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TO DAFFODIL ENTHUSIASTS 


I have for sale a few bulbs of many new 
and rare Daffodils. They are varieties, 
many of which are apparently not offered 
elsewhere in this country. Prices range 
from $1.50 to $5.00 a dozen where as 
many as a dozen bulbs are available, and 
from $1.00 to $10.00 a piece where only 
single bulbs are for sale. A few older and 
cheaper varieties are offered by the hun- 
dred. 

This is an opportunity for the amateur 
and collector to try some of the latest 
creations of the famous British and Dutch 
plant breeders. 

Bulbs will be dug to order only. Orders 
must be in by July Ist. 

For further information, etc., address: 

JOHN C. WISTER 
Wister St. and Clarkson Avenue 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








Michell’s 


SEEDS 








Star Guide to 
Good Roses 
100 pees; profusely illus- 
trated, tells all about the 
best roses for your garden. 
= it today. 





Send a poste 


The Conard-Pyle € Teedine 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 








Dwarf Cotoneasters 


Little-known but lovely, semi-evergreen 
shrubs with pink flowers and crim- 
son berries. 
Cotoneaster wilsoni 
Cotoneaster perpusilla 
Cotoneaster apiculata 
These are pot-bound plants, from cut- 
tings in 3-in. pots, and 1 to 
2 feet across. 


$1.50 each. $15 a dozen. 


BLUE HILL NURSERY 
Mass. 


So. Braintree 











THE HUNTLOT FARMS 
SPECIALTIES 


SUPERIOR CANNED PRODUCTS as 
Golden Bantam Corn, Lima Beans, Small 
Peas, Wild Strawberry Jam, Chicken and 
other delicious canned delicacies. All prod- 
ucts canned in glass in her own kitchen 
by Mrs. Walker. Send for price list. 


PEDIGREED CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


from imported English stock. Prices 
reasonable. 
THE HUNTLOT FARMS Benson, Vt. 





Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 


—_ 





a 





School of Horticulture 


for Women 
Courses include Floriculture, Land- 
pe Design, Fruit Growing, Poultry, 
Bee 8, Ete. Two year Diploma Course 
begins September 19th. Splendid op- 
portunities open to graduates. Short 
Summer Course, August 2nd to 28th. 
ddress 


Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Director 











Box AJ, Ambler, Pa. 


— 





KALE AND ENDIVE 


ALE, a vegetable with which many garden makers are 
not acquainted, is such a hardy, vigorous plant that it 
will resist Jack Frost until well into the Winter. Often- 

times it is possible to dig kale out from under the snow. In- 
deed, it is considered of better flavor after frosts have touched 
it. It is to be grown, therefore, solely as a late crop, and of 
course should not be planted heavily. A row 20 feet long will 
be ample for the average family and leave some for the hens. 

Kale is really a kind of cabbage, but makes a loose head 
and is served for greens. Of the different varieties offered, 
probably Dwarf Curled Scotch is the best for American 
gardens. 

Kale demands room. The plants must be thinned to stand 
two feet apart in the row, which means that the seed should 
not be planted at all thickly. There is some advantage of 
planting in a seed bed and setting the plants in the ground 
when large enough, but the average amateur will find it 
more convenient to sow the seed where the plants are to 
stand. If more than one row is planted, the space between 
them can be utilized for growing lettuce or early radishes. 

Endive is another good vegetable which is not grown as 
often as it should be in the gardens of people who like greens. 
Seed planted now will give a crop in the Fall. If you want to 
grow endive for Winter use, seed should be put in consider- 
ably later. Endive, like kale, requires considerable space and 
thin seeding should be practised. Have the plants at least a 
foot apart in the row. When they are pretty well grown, the 
outer leaves should be tied together so that the heart will 
be blanched. 

Finally there is the dandelion. Few people cultivate this 
favorite vegetable in the garden, but market gardeners raise 
large amounts, and it can be grown without difficulty if the 
fact is remembered that the seed germinates slowly and that 
the ground must be kept perfectly free from weeds. 

This is the right time to sow the seed, putting it in half an 
inch deep. The greens will be ready for eating next Spring if 
left out doors, but there is no reason why a number of plants 
should not be taken into the house when Fall comes and 
forced for Winter eating. 


GARDEN ONIONS 


It is well to remember that the earliest onions are not com- 
monly good keepers, for which reason they should be eaten 
first. They should be pulled with long necks, and hung up 
in a dry cool place for a few days, when they will be ready 
for the table. Most of the white varieties are the quickest to 
spoil. The red onions are the best keepers, with the yellow 
varieties next best. Bearing that fact in mind, the gardener 
will be wise to eat them in the order named. ; 


FERTILIZERS FOR SMALL PLOTS 


Amateurs are often puzzled to know how much fertilizer 
to use on a small plot, as the directions given usually refer to 
acres. One hundred pounds per acre will equal one pound for 
a plot 10 x 43 feet. Two hundred pounds per acre will equal 
one pound for a plot 10 x 21 feet. Following the same ratio, 
it is found that 400 pounds per acre equals one pound for 
a plot 10 x 11 feet, while if 500 pounds per acre are called 
for, it wiil be equal to one pound for a plot 10 x 9 feet. 


SOWING FINE SEEDS 


When difficulty is experienced in sowing very small seeds 
it will be found a good plan to mix the seeds with about five 
times their bulk of fine and perfectly dry sand. The mixing 
must be done thoroughly, and then the sand and seeds 
distributed along the rows. No covering will be needed if 
the seeds are pressed into the ground with a board or the 
flat back of the spade. Too deep planting is the cause of 
many failures. 














For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


KILL INSECTS 
No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, ‘‘Black Leaf 40” 
(nicotine sulphate) is the old reli- 
able spray for killing aphis, thrip, 
leaf hopper and similar insects. That 
is the successful gardener’s way. 
He keeps “Black Leaf 40" on hand 
knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 


EASY TO USE 
Instructions come with every 






















package. The ounce bottle, 
for 35c, makes six gallons of 
effective spray. Sold also ip 
larger sizes, by druggists 
hardware, seed or depart 
ment stores. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUOTS 

& CHEMICAL OCOBRP., Inc. Bx 


Louisville, Ky. 


40 vA 


io, Leaf 
Kills Aphis Ps K @ had 











ANNUAL REGISTER 
for My Garden 


Monthly directions of what to do 

and how to do it. Blank pages 

for personal records and plans. 
Price $1.00 


THE ELIOT PRESS 
Jamaica Plain Massachusetts 














BEAUTIFUL 
ROSES 


” EEP your bushes clean by spraying with VoLck. 
It kills red spider, aphis and most insect pests, 
prevents mildew, and leaves the foliage a deep, lus- 
trous, attractive green. Non-poisonous, non- 
injurious and non-offensive to use. Does not smart 
the eyes or have harsh effect on the skin, Clean and 
pleasant to handle. Mixes readily with cold water. 
Invaluable in controlling insect pests on almost all 
flowering and ornamental plants, shrubs, vines, ber- 
ries, vegetebles, and fruit trees. Write for booklet 
“Producing Perfect Plants.” If you cannot obtain 
VOLCK trom your local dealer, send to us direct. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 
204 Franklin St. + + * New York, N.Y. 


VOLCK 


—the scientific insecticides 
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Trade Mark Registered 


For Those Who 


Love Their Flowers! 


Ir IS so easy to keep your flow- 
ers, plants, shrubs and vegetables 
free from all of the various injuri- 
ous sucking and chewing pests, if 
you will spray them with Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is the fa- 
mous insecticide which has been used 
for more than 20 years by prominent 
horticulturists, florists and superin- 
tendents of large estates all over the 
country. Powerful, yet harmless and 
clean. Ideal for use outdoors or under 
glass, in both large and small homes. 
Recommended by the Officers of the 
Garden Club of America. Our spray 
calendar, which gives you the correct 
time to spray your different plants, is 
free for the asking. Write for it. 


1 Quart $1.00 1 Gallon $3.00 
5 Gallons $12.00 10 Gallons $20.00 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
Don't hoe . . . just sprinkle with Wi- 
son’s Weed Killer. Kills all weeds, vines, 
poison ivy, etc. One good application a 
year is sufficient. Inexpensive, easy to 
apply — one gallon makes 41 gallons 
when diluted with water. Folder mailed 
on request. 


1 Gallon $2.00 5 Gallons $8.00 


Prices on larger quantities on request 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware 
and department stores everywhere. If 
not obtainable at your dealer, write us. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S SCALE-O 
An Effective Dormant Spray 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














AA The Insecticide That 
« Kills Plant Lice 


Used as an outdoor and 

indoor spray for the con- 
trol of aphis, red spider, 
thrips and most sap-suck- 
ing insects. 
“|| FUNGINE, a safe preventive 
of all fungus diseases — 
mildew, rust blight, etc. 
VERMINE, for destroying 
ae — in the soil. Harm- 
ess to plant lif 
CUTWORMINE, K —— 
worms. 


Ask your dealer for these dependable 
insecticides or send direct to us. 
Aphine, Fungine and Vermine, $1 per 
Quart; $3 per Gallon. Cutwormine, 
5 Ib. package, $2.50; 10 Ibs., $4. 50; 
20 Ibs., $8. 50. 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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THE PLANTING AND TRAINING 
OF DAHLIAS* 


ORMANT Dahlia roots can be planted as soon as all dan- 
D ger of frost is past and green plants somewhat later. 
Dormant stock is sometimes held for planting until June 
without any difficulty except that of continued storage. Late 
planting is absolutely necessary in the South, because unless 
delayed in growth the plants would reach maturity in mid- 
summer ; the stems would harden up, and the growth become 
so stunted that few if any flowers would result. 

The roots should be set in the field in rows three to four 
feet apart and as far apart in the row‘as is desired. If the 
plants are arranged so that they do not come opposite each 
other in the rows, but are staggered, some space is saved. 
Plants spaced equidistantly in this way or in a rectangular 
plan produce finer specimens than those crowded in the row, 
and when so planted can be given extra food and care with 
resulting flowers of finer size and quality. The root should 
be laid on its side with the growing shoot nearest the stake. 

The plants should be kept well and deeply cultivated until 
blooming commences. After that ordinary tillage is sufficient. 
This treatment is better than any amount of water, as it pro- 
duces normal rather than sappy growth. 

If the clump of roots has been skilfully cut apart there will 
be but a single shoot, but if other shoots appear they should be 
removed, in order to throw all the strength of the plant into 
the main stem. 

Practice varies somewhat in the training of young Dahlias. 
Some growers remove the top of the single shoot at once to in- 
duce the formation of several stems and a dense bushy habit ; 
others prefer to let the shoot develop naturally to its terminal 
flower, which they cut with a long stem. If branching has not 
commenced naturally before this cut, it is immediately in- 
duced. The chief advantage of this practice is that this first 
flower, if produced in good season, is often the best flower 
produced by the plant. 

As the plant develops it should be tied to the stake with 
some material soft enough not to cut the tender stem, securing 
both the main stem and the side branches. Experience alone 
will guide the grower in determining the best number of side 
shoots to leave in each variety. By late summer the plant 
should have reached almost its full development and may begin 
to show flowers. If permitted to develop they often give blooms 
of fair size, but rarely of as large size or as good quality as 
those produced later in cooler weather. 

For this reason it pays to remove all the early buds until 
the approach of cooler weather, the end of August in the Mid- 
dle States, from which time they may be permitted to develop 
normally. 

A certain amount of disbudding can be practiced to bring 
about extra-large blooms, as for Chrysanthemums. These 
flowers are often of enormous size and are more striking for 
exhibition than for garden decoration. Where blossoms with 
2-foot stems and monstrous flowers are not required or needed 
disbudding is not necessary. Disbudding will not reduce the 
ultimate flowering, as it causes growths to break out from 
lower joints on the stalks. 

On the Dahlia shoot the terminal flower bud is the first to 
develop. If all the conditions of growth and weather are per- 
fect it makes the finest flower. The other flowers are produced 
on shoots from the axils of the leaves, which are paired. The 
practice in disbudding varies somewhat. Very good flowers 
can be raised when the three pairs of flower buds below each 
terminal bud are removed, but further disbudding will con- 
centrate more strength in the terminal flower and give longer 
stems for cutting. 





*From Bulletin No. 1370 of the United States Department of Agriculture. 








DREER’S 


MIDSUMMER 
CATALOGUE 
Order now the winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs it lists, 
to be sure of them for fall. 
Profit by its expert advice on 
the planting of Vegetables and 
Flowers. A complete catalogue 

of Seasonable Seeds. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hinz's Evercrrens 


Complete ae of varieties for orna 
mental use. Price list free. De Luxe 
catalog in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 


Evergreen Specialists 


DUNDEE, ILL. 
IMPORTED GRANULATED 


EAT MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip New York 














Box $17 








GOOD-BYE RATS 
and Mice and Field Mice 
Ratin System— Science Cure—WNon-Poisonous 


Dr. Hornaday of New York Zoological 
Park says: “First time any rat ex- 
terminator has worked out here with 
unqualified success.” Trial Treatment— 
for Mice $1.25. For Rate $2.00, $4.00. 


Full particulars on request 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 


Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 

Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
pee my of lawn that chokes <= 











ng and makes your homes 
beauty spot! That’s what you’ll get 
if you plant Scott’s Cresplag Bent. 
The New 
Creeping Bent --long 
i. petting qpoen 
ee 


— chop 
feneview lawn lik like the » ee Crp apo pile of a Tarkiel 3 
carpet. 1 grass ur 
ilusirated booklet “Bent Lawns ah Sree request 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO, 

457 Main Street Marysville, 
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